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Editorial Comeiieitl 


Rebuilding teacher-training 


Prosas.y no aspect of vocational 
education suffered more seriously as a re- 
sult of the war than did the program for 
training teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. From the inception of the program 
until the middle thirties vocational agri- 
culture represented a teacher-shortage 
field. By the start of World War II, teach- 
er-training programs had developed to 
the point that approximately 2,000 new 
teachers per year were being trained with 
this number being slightly in excess of the 
placement need. This number dropped 
to approximately 100 as a low during the last of the war years. 

Established departments of vocational agriculture dropped 
from slightly over 9,000 to about 6,800. From a maximum of 
9,050 teachers, 6,971 employed teachers left the work during the 
four war years to enter the armed services, other agricultural 
agencies, war industries, and farming. Agricultural college en- 
rollments, the source of new teachers of vocational agriculture, 
dropped to approximately 10 percent of their peak enrollments 
immediately preceding the war. 

While many teacher-training institutions retained the machin- 
ery for training teachers during the. war period, there were 
some that discontinued pre-employment training entirely. 
Hence it is fitting that the training of teachers of vocational 
agriculture be featured in this issue of The Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine. Teacher-training is in the process of rebuilding. 
Unprecedented is the demand for new teachers. Teachers are 
needed to restaff departments closed during the war period. 
Teachers are needed to replace emergency persons used in con- 
siderable numbers merely to keep departments open. Additional 
teachers are needed in many departments to make possible 
complete programs of agricultural instruction to include pro- 
vision for all-day, young-farmer, and adult-farmer classes. 
Teachers are needed for the expansion of the program which 
could not expand normally during the war years. And last, 
teachers are needed for the rapidly expanded institution-on- 
farm training programs that have attracted huge numbers of 
returned veterans. 


rf i 


—_— 


H. B. Swanson 


Directed Teaching Emphasized 


In the rebuilding of pre-employment teacher-training pro- 
grams in agriculture, two training aspects are recognized—(1) 
resident courses and (2) directed teaching. With no intent to 
minimize the importance of resident teacher-training, the bal- 
ance of this editorial relates to the directed teaching aspect 
which is the heart of the training program and corresponds to 
supervised farming in vocational agriculture. In the redevelop- 
ment of directed teaching programs the following analysis is 
important. 

1. Directed teaching centers used for pre-employment train- 
ing thruout the nation dropped from 400 to a low of 136 in 
point of number. Personnel have been lost or deteriorated from 
lack of use during the war period and centers have deteriorated 
markedly from 36.6 percent having complete programs of all- 
day, young-farmer, and adult-farmer classes to approximately 
4 percent having complete programs. 

2. There is need to redevelop new centers for supervised 
teaching in point of number from a low of the 136 used in 1945 
to approximately 500. 

3. Directed teaching centers should be removed from the 
college community and provide a full-time experience for the 
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trainee of not less than nine weeks with a full quarter or a full 
semester considered preferable. 

4. Directed teaching should have complete programs of all- 
day, young-farmer, adult, and veterans classes, together with 
facilities such as a well-equipped farm shop, F.F.A. chapter, and 
those other facilities considered essential to the program of work 
in each of the respective states. 


Two Trainees per Center 


5. Not more than two trainees should be assigned to a center 
at a given time and not more than four trainees to any given 
center per year. 

6. A one-week workshop should be organized by the state 
supervisor and the teacher-trainer to be held at the earliest op- 
portunity in each state or in groups of states for the purpose of 
preparing supervising teachers to function effectively in this im- 
portant phase of training. Specific participating experiences for 
trainees should be identified and provision made that each 
trainee become skilled in the activities selected. 

7. State supervisors and teacher-trainers should make the 
directed teaching centers a primary responsibility from the 
standpoint of follow-up and supervision to insure their full and 
complete functioning. No other single activity promises more 
for the development of the program in each state than does the 
character and the amount of participating experience afforded 
trainees. The trainee has every reason to believe that what he 
sees in the directed teaching center represents vocational agri- 
culture at its best and exemplifies what he should attempt as a 
teacher. It should be the first duty of supervisors and teacher- 
trainers to insure that centers for directed teaching be selected 
carefully and that they have in operation all aspects of a com- 
plete program.—H. B. Swanson, U. S. Office of Education. 


New series for professional section 


The special editors for the professional section—S. S. Suther- 
land and B. C. Lawson—are initiating a series of articles per- 
taining to the role of vocational education in present-day farming. The 
preliminary plans call for two introductory articles, followed by 
contributions dealing with pre-service and in-service training, 
administration and supervision, and case reports of teachers at 
work. 

The new series will be somewhat comparable to the three 
series featured in previous years and reprinted under the cap- 
tions of “‘Contributions of Ten Leading Americans to Educa- 
tion,” “Contributions of Leading Americans to Agriculture,” 
and ‘‘Whither Agricultural Education?” 


Article by Dean Chapman 


As a background for the series, Dr. Paul W. Chapman, Dean, 
College of Agriculture, University of Georgia, prepared the 
article entitled Farm Life—Today and Tomorrow,which appears 
in this issue. Aside from his present responsibilities, Paul Chap- 
man has a background of experience which qualifies him to 
write with authority on the designated topic. He has held posi- 
tions as teacher and administrator in public schools, as state 
supervisor of vocational agriculture in Missouri and Georgia, 
and as state director of voactional education in Georgia. While 
in the latter position, he served for a time as president of the 
American Vocational Association. 

Doctor Chapman’s first professional assignment at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia was that of Professor of Rural Journalism. 
His article appearing in this issue on page 50 bears evidence 
of that experience. 
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The cadet system of student teaching in vocational agriculture 
S. S. Sutherland, Teacher Education, College of Agriculture, Davis, California 


CaALirorNIa 
has used a cadet 
system in the pre- 
service training of 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture 
since 1927, and the 
analysis presented 
in this article is 
based on some 20 
years’ experience 
with this method. 
Out of this experi- 
ence has evolved the present cadet pro- 
gram as provided for in the 1947-52 State 
Plan and which operates as follows: 

1. Selection of trainees. The number of 
men to be trained each year is determined 
in advance by the state supervisor and 
his staff and is dependent on the esti- 
mated need for teachers and the number 
of desirable applicants. Trainees are 
given cadet appointments upon the rec- 
ommendation of the teacher-trainer and 
the state supervisor or a member of his 
supervisory staff. Trainees make formal 


S. S. Sutherland 


month (July) of intensive instruction in 
professional methods and technical skills 
and five months of full-time directed ob- 
servation and teaching in one center com- 
prise the training program. The month of 
intensive instruction is devoted to pro- 
fessional and “‘skills”’ training with about 
equal emphasis to each. Trainees devote 
eight hours each day to organized class- 
work dealing directly with the teaching 
of vocational agriculture. In addition to 
the teacher-trainers, every member of the 
supervisory staff acts as an instructor and 
is responsible for some phase of the in- 
struction. Trainees plan teaching units 
and use their plans in teaching other 
trainees, and much of the skills are there- 
fore self-taught. This month of instruc- 
tion is held at the California Polytechnic, 
where housing for trainees, staff members, 
and facilities for instruction are readily 
available. 

During the period of observation and 
teaching, each trainee is assigned ap- 
proximately a half-time teaching load. 
It is recommended that a short period of 


The first postwar group of cadet teachers (1946) and teacher-trainer take time 
out for an informal picture during their month of intensive instruction 


application for these appointments and 
must meet following minimum standards: 
(a) Graduation from an approved four- 
year college of agriculture. 
(b) The completion of 60 semester units 
of technical agriculture distributed 
approximately as follows: 


Animal Production courses... . 15-20 units 
Plant Production courses... ... 15-20 ” 
Agricultural Engineering...... 8-10 ” 
Agricultural Economics....... 6-10 ” 


(c) A minimum of three years of prac- 
tical farm experience. 


2. Length of training period. A minimum 
of six months including at least one sum- 
mer month is provided for under the new 
State Plan. Varying lengths of training 
programs have been tried—3, 6, 9, and 
10 months. Present plans call for training 
two cadet groups yearly, one in training 
from July 1 to December 31, the second 
from February 1 to July 31. This brings 
two groups together for the period July 1 
to 31 each year. 

3. Instruction and training provided. One 


observation be provided before the 
trainee takes over his classes, and that he 
be inducted into his teaching duties 
gradually. Toward the close of his train- 
ing period, provision is made for the 
trainee to take over the entire job of the 
supervising teacher for a period of ap- 
proximately one week to give him the 
“feel” of a full-time job. Often the super- 
vising teacher leaves the community en- 
tirely during this week, and utilizes this 
time for his own professional improve- 
ment by visiting other departments. 
Trainees are required also to spend a 
certain amount of time visiting nearby 
departments and observing the pro- 
cedures used by other schools. They also 
attend district and regional meetings 
scheduled for employed teachers. 

While the training received during the 
five months’ directed teaching period is 
largely thru observation and participa- 
tion, this is supplemented by supervision 
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and individual instruction by the teacher- 
trainer and by regularly scheduled class 
meetings and conferences. Trainees ::- 
ceive an average of about two hours jer 
week of organized instruction during tie 
directed teaching period, generally thru 
all-day meetings scheduled once a month. 

Each trainee keeps a daily diary of 
training activities, which he submits to 
the teacher-trainer in the form of a weekly 
report. This covers all-day, young-farm- 
er, adult, and veterans classes taught and 
observed, farm visits for supervision, meet- 
ings attended, special subjects studied. 

Supervising teachers make reports pe- 
riodically on a standard form to the 
teacher-trainer regarding the progress 
being made by trainees under their su- 
pervision. 

4. Financial arrangements. Trainees re- 
ceive official cadet appointments as em- 
ployees of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. They are employed on a month- 
to-month basis, with their continuance 
in service dependent upon their making 
satisfactory progress, and are subject to 
dismissal at any time if they prove un- 
satisfactory. They receive $75 per month 
while in training, and since they are en- 
rolled as graduate students in the univer- 
sity, veterans are entitled to subsistence 
and other educational benefits under the 
G.I. Bill. 


Schools Pay Travel Expenses 


Since cooperating schools receive es- 
sentially the services of a half-time teach- 
er at no cost to them for salaries, each 
school is expected to pay the necessary 
travel expenses of the trainees assigned 
to it and this includes travel expenses to 
class meetings and conferences as well as 
for travel within the district. 

At present, supervising teachers do not 
receive extra compensation for this work 
with trainees. In general they seem to feel 
that the extra assistance they receive 
from having trainees in their departments 
is compensation for any extra duties in- 
volved. 

5. Enrollment and credit. Trainees apply 
for admission to the graduate division of 
the university and are enrolled as grad- 
uate students for one semester and two 
summer sessions. They enroll for and re- 
ceive credit in 24 units of upper division 
and professional course work. Eight of 
these units are given for directed teach- 
ing, nine for directed individual study, 
and six for organized classwork, all given 
for work done in absentia. 

6. Relation to graduate study for advanced 
degrees. Only 15 units of the course work 
which trainees complete is required for 
the special credential in vocational agri- 
culture which each is awarded upon suc- 
cessful completion of the training pro- 
gram. The additional nine units may 
apply either toward the general creden- 
tial, which entitles the holder to teach 
other general school subjects or toward 
the requirements of the master of edu- 
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cation degree with a specialization in 
agricultural education. Trainees whose 
records qualify them for advanced study 
may complete the requirements for the 
master’s degree with approximately one 
semester or three summer sessions addi- 
tional study. 

7. Placement and follow-up. Placement is 
conducted entirely by the state super- 
visor and members of the supervisory 
staff rather than by the teacher-trainers. 
Placement folders are compiled for each 
trainee by the teacher-training depart- 
ment and placed in the hands of the 
state supervisor for use in placement. 

Arrangements are made for the regular 
supervisory staff to give special attention 
to new teachers during their first year, 
and where more assistance is needed, 
provision is made for the teacher-trainer 
to visit them and work with them over a 
several-day period. Supervisors are also 
requested to report to the teacher-trainer 
on the progress of new teachers. 


Characteristics of Cadet System 


The distinguishing characteristics of 
the cadet system conducted in a fifth year 
as contrasted with a purely institutional 


training program are as follows: 

1. The undergraduate training is devoted 
almost entirely to preparation in technical 
agriculture and related subjects, with only a 
bare minimum of professional instruction. 

2. Trainees entering the cadet program 
are carefully selected and are actually em- 
ployed and paid as apprentice or proba- 
tionary teachers. 

3. The number of trainees enrolled is lim- 
ited and is based on the expected demand 
for teachers. 

4. It is a cooperative program between 
the State Department of Sateen and the 
teacher-training institution utilizing the 
facilities and staff of both agencies. 

5. It places a relatively large emphasis on 
training thru participation rather than 
upon observation and formal instruction. 

6. The status of the trainee is that of a 
teacher rather than that of a student. He is 
employed as an apprentice and removed 
almost entirely from the student influences 
of the campus. 


& 
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. Lovisiana apprentice teaching program 


D. C. Lavergne, State Supervisor, Baton Rouge 


In THE develop- 
ment of a compre- 
hensive program of 
vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, 
the aptitudes and 
ability of the teach- 
er are of major sig- 
nificance. There- 
fore, it behooves 
each state to pre- 
pare prospective 
teachers of agricul- 


D. C. Lavergne 


7. Considerable responsibility for the 
effectiveness of the program rests upon the 
supervising teacher. 

8. It provides a transition period for the 
trainee between his status as a student and 
that of a regularly employed teacher. 

9. It requires that training centers be 
selected with extreme care in order to in- 
sure participating experience in a com- 
plete program and in the right kind of ac- 
tivities with each phase of a complete pro- 


am. 

10. Somewhat more responsibility is 
placed upon~ the -individual trainee for 
securing the training and experience which 
he needs. 


The advantages and limitations of a 
postgraduate cadet or apprentice system 
of training are rather self-evident and it 
is not within the province of this article 
to discuss them. It is not a “cure-all,” 
and doubtless the perfect system of 
training teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture has yet to be devised. However, for 
the conditions in California, it has proved 
satisfactory, and the increased complex- 
ity and difficulty of the job of the teacher 
of agriculture seems to indicate that it 
may be increasingly necessary or at 
least desirable to extend the pre-service 
program in other states beyond the usual 
four years. 


Cadet Charles Solomon teaches his fellow trainees how to handle birds and to cull 


for production at California Polytechnic 
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ture capable of meeting the challenge of 
preparing farm youth and adults for 
greater vocational competency. 

The problem of training men to be- 
come efficient and reliable teachers of 
vocational agriculture has many detailed 
ramifications. The requirements of the 
job and the state standards for certifica- 
tion of teachers, as well as the difference 
in procedures among institutions, can 
greatly affect the finished product. There 
are, of course, certain fundamental char- 
acteristics of a good program. These 
might be classified as: (1) The selection 
of the students to be trained, (2) the con- 
tent of the training program, (3) the in- 
stitutional conditions favorable for the 
operation of efficient training centers. 

There is general agreement that men 
selected for training in this field should 
be the most capable individuals avail- 
able. We have long applied this formula 
in the selection of prospective teachers. 


Adjustments in Technical Courses 


Sometime ago, an examination of the 
title and content of the technical courses 
offered to prospective teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in Louisiana institu- 
tions indicated that there was,a lack of 
balance among those areas which might 
be considered applicable to present-day 
conditions. It was agreed that the five 
major areas among which technical 
courses in agriculture might be dis- 
tributed, are as follows: 

(1) Plant studies 

(2) Livestock studies 

(3) Farm machinery 

(4) Farm mechanics 

(5) Directed electives. 

After conferences with heads of the 
technical departments, teacher-trainer 
staff members, and supervisors, it was 
agreed that adjustments were necessary. 
Such adjustments have been started and 
a more balanced offering is being devel- 
oped in order to give the prospective 
teachers the training and experience 
which we all felt would contribute most 
to their development as teachers. 


Developmental Centers 


In arranging for practice teaching ex- 
perience for trainees, it has been the 
custom in the past, to select certain 
schools for observation and apprentice 
teaching. Experience has generally been 
recognized by all as a determining fac- 
tor in the future success of teachers. 
Since this phase of training is of such im- 
portance, the teacher-training institu- 
tions, in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Education, have designated 
a number of more or less permanent de- 
velopmental centers. The term “‘develop- 
mental centers” is used deliberately. 
These departments will be used as prac- 
tice-teaching centers. The teachers em- 
ployed there are considered part-time 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The program of 


apprentice teaching at the University of Georgia 


R. H. Tolbert, Teacher Education, University of Georgia, Athens 


Tue program of 
apprentice teach- 
ing at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia is 
one of the most im- 
portant aspects in 
the training of 
prospective teach- 
ers of vocational 
agriculture. At the 
end of his appren- 
tice period recent- 
ly one senior said, 
“This apprentice- 
ship has been the most valuable part of 
my training program, and has been in- 
valuable in my preparation to teach. 
When I went to the apprentice center, I 
felt that apprentice work was just another 
requirement to be met for my degree. I 
intended, therefore, to get thru it as best 
I could so as to qualify to teach. Now I 
think that the training period should be 
doubled.” 

Records show that the 1918 Georgia 
State Plan for Vocational Education pro- 
vided for apprenticeship training of 
teachers of agriculture. However, during 
the next 10 years, it was difficult to get an 
appreciable number of trainees away 
from the college campus for more than a 
week. In other words for 10 years after 
plans had been made, apprenticeship 
did not become effective. In July, 1929, 
the following progress report on appren- 
ticeship was made: ‘“‘The college curicu- 
lum has been so adjusted that all techni- 
cal and science (degree) requirements of 
the institution may be met by prospec- 
tive teachers by the end of the junior 
year. Several technical departments have 
cooperated in adjusting their courses so 
that those who have met the general col- 
lege (degree) requirements may take 
term courses of 12 weeks each instead of 
continuous semester or year courses. 
These two adjustments, while far from 
being ideal, make it possible for seniors in 
the teacher-training department to give 
one term of at least 12 weeks to appren- 
ticeship practices.””! 


R. H. Tolbert 


Full Quarter Used 


Since 1929 the University of Georgia 
has gone to the quarter system and one 
full quarter is now devoted to the ap- 
prentice work by the trainee during his 
senior year. The fall,.winter, and spring 
quarters have been used in the appren- 
tice program. However, the fall and 
winter quarters have been found to be 
more desirable than the spring quarter, 
due to the fact that the spring quarter 
provides less opportunity for holding 
adult classes, as well as less time for con- 
ducting all-day classes before school 
closes in the spring. 

Teacher-trainers in Georgia have 
learned that the most important factors 


1 Apprentice Practice In Training Teachers of Vocational Ag- 
riculture, Dr. John T. Wheeler, University of Georgia, 
1930. Agriculture College Bulletin 378. 


in a successful apprentice experience are 
the kind of school in which the experi- 
ence is obtained and the kind of super- 
vising teacher under whom the work is 
done. 

When a new apprentice center is need- 
ed in a given area the supervisor is asked 
to recommend two or more centers, 
which, in his opinion, most nearly meet 
the conditions for good apprentice prac- 
tice. The schools are then visited and 
studied by a member of the teacher- 
training staff. A center is selected after 
each of the schools has been evaluated, 
and the interest of the administrators 
and the teacher of agriculture in a pro- 
gram of apprentice training has been 
determined. The following criteria are 
used in selecting centers: 

1. The total school program provides 
favorable conditions for good teaching. 

2. The school administrators are actively 
interested in the school’s program of voca- 
tional agriculture, and are willing to co- 
operate with the University in a program of 
apprentice training. 

3. The teacher of agriculture has a satis- 
factory relationship with the other teachers 
in the school. 

4. The teacher of agriculture has had at 
least three years of teaching experience in 
the given school, and has demonstrated 


superior ability as a teacher and com- 
munity leader. 


5. The teacher of agriculture has demon- 
strated that he is vitally interested in pro- 
fessional growth and program developme::t. 

6. The department of vocational ag:i- 
culture is adequately equipped with fac i\- 
ities for meeting the instructional needs of 
the farmers and farm boys of the comm::- 
nity. 

7. The community served by the sche: 5] 
contains two or more centers with satisfac- 
tory places for holding adult class meetinys. 

8. An effective program in organized in- 
struction is being carried on with high- 
school boys, adult farmers, and young 
farmer or veteran farm training groups. 

9. The school is near enough to other 
apprentice centers already in use as not to 
increase greatly the cost of travel in ap- 
prentice supervision. However, the center 
is far enough away from the University 
campus as to cause apprentices to be out- 
side of the influence of campus activities. 

10. The farming type of the school com- 
munity is representative of the land-use 
area in which the school is located. 

11. There is evidence that the people of 
the community are interested in the deve!l- 
opment of a good school program. 

12. Desirable living conditions are avail- 
able at a reasonable cost. 

Apprentice centers are generally locat- 
ed in the different supervisory districts of 
the state as determined by the number of 
trainees and the areas of the state from 
which they come. In most cases, appren- 
tices are sent to the land-use area of the 
state in which they were reared, so that 


Apprentice teaching centers in Georgia, 1946-1947 (x) University of Georgia, (1) 
Lavonia, (2) Jefferson, (3) Duluth, (4) Social Circle, (5) Graymont, (6) Metter, (7) Claxton, 
(8) Rentz, (9) Rhine, (10) Camilla, (11) Moultrie, (12) Colquitt 
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they have a better opportunity to under- 
stand the people and their farm problems. 
A: present no center is located nearer the 
University campus than 18 miles. 

About a month before the beginning of 
the quarter in which apprentice work is 
tc be done the trainees are assigned to 
centers in pairs. Experience with appren- 
tice work in Georgia has shown that 
trainees profit much from their associa- 
tion with one another in the various ex- 
periences. Placing apprentices in pairs 
also reduces the number of centers needed 
as well as the cost of supervising appren- 
tice practice. 

At the end of the quarter before doing 
apprentice work the trainee registers 
with the University for the three courses 
in education set up in the catalog as ap- 
prentice courses. These three courses 
comprise a normal course load for the 
quarter. Thruout the quarter, the stu- 
dent lives in the community of the ap- 
prentice center as a teacher in the school 
without having to go to the University 
campus at all. 

Many worthwhile experiences are pro- 
vided for the trainees in apprenticeship. 
The two big responsibilities of the ap- 
prentice in the school are those of teach- 
ing one all-day class for the quarter, and 
organizing and teaching one adult class. 
Other experiences provided are those of 
making community and school adjust- 
ments and participating in F.F.A. and 
other activities of the teacher of agricul- 
ture. 


Assigned Definite Responsibilities 


Soon after the apprentice reaches the 
center, a group of boys whom he will have 
in class is assigned to him. For the first 
few days, it becomes his responsibility to 
observe the supervising teacher in his 
classroom and other activities during the 
school day. After school, the apprentice 
makes a series of visits to the farms of the 
boys in his all-day class to get acquainted, 
to study the farms, and to set up practice 
programs (if practice programs have not 
already been set up). As soon as he has 
visited each farm enough to know the 
farm and the boy’s practice program, he 
takes over complete responsibility for 
carrying on the instructional program of 
the class under the supervision of the 
teacher. This involves leading the group 


in setting up course calendars for the” 


quarter, planning for teaching the jobs to 
' be taught, teaching, and following up his 
instruction. 

Early in the apprentice period, an 
adult-farmer class center is assigned to 
each trainee. As soon as the instructional 
program of the all-day class gets under 
way and the trainee “gets the feel’’ of all- 
day teaching, he begins to visit the farm- 
ers of the evening class center and to make 
plans for conducting an evening class to 
deal with seasonal farm problems faced 
by the farmers and in which they are in- 
terested. The apprentice assumes full re- 
sponsibility for teaching the evening 
class and for following up his instruction. 

Thruout the apprentice period, the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Those intangible values 
R.W. Canada, Teacher Education, Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins 


Tue develop- 
ment of prospec- 
tive teachers of 
vocational agri- 
culture embraces 
more than intro- 
ducing them to ed- 
ucational theories 
and methods, in 
absorbing facts 
and principles of 
technical agricul- 
ture, of the at- 
tempt to inculcate right pedagogical 
habits. 

Teachers and administrators have re- 
marked frequently that teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture are the most profession- 
al and tightly knit group in the teaching 
field. Further, that teachers of vocational 
agriculture believe in themselves and 
their work, and drive forward with a 
common purpose in developing programs 
of vocational agriculture to a degree at- 
tained by no other group in the teaching 
profession. If this is true, it is obvious that 


R. W. Canada 


. wie ae. 2 


return of the men to the campus, it was 
suggested by several that the group should 
meet at the family cabin of one of the 
members along the Big Thompson River 
in Estes Park, to’ review their directed 
teaching experiences. The suggestion was 
enthusiastically adopted by the group. 
Accordingly, all supervising teachers 
were invited. Committees were appointed 
to arrange for the program, food, and 
entertainment. 

All gathered by 5 o’clock on a Friday 
evening before the great fireplace at the 
Mattoon cabin. A weiner roast with all 
the trimmings was first on the program. 
After this, the group assembled on the 
large porch overhanging the steep walls 
of the Big Thompson canyon and sang 
songs until 8:30 p.m. 

The program came next. A program 
that was planned to run 1) hours was 
still in progress at 12:30 a.m. Each 
trainee reported on his student-teaching 
experiences. In turn, the supervising 
teachers made their contributions. Herb 
Heilig, director of vocational education 


Poa * «; 


Trainees at Colorado A & M College combine trip to Estes Park with professional 
discussion of student teaching experiences 


numerous forces have been at work in 
bringing about this professional spirit 
and zeal. Certainly, their common rural 
background and farming experiences 
have helped in fostering a kindred spirit 
among the men. Their college experi- 
ences also help promote and develop 
more intimate acquaintances and closer 
relationships among the men. Organiza- 
tions such as the Alpha Tau Alpha, na- 
tional professional and honorary society 
in agricultural education, the collegiate 
F.F.A. chapters, and the various “Ag. 
Ed.” clubs, can play their part in devel- 
oping common philosophies, ideals, and 
a fraternal spirit of helpfulness and ser- 
vice among the group. 

Recently the writer had the unique 
satisfaction and pleasure of seeing many 
of the forces mentioned in full play during 
an overnight trip and get-together at 
Estes Park, Colorado. Upon completion 
of the directed teaching period and the 


at Colorado A & M College, made his 
usual sage, philosophical remarks. Plans 
for the coming year were then discussed, 
and this held the group’s interest for 
fully an hour. Many worthwhile sugges- 
tions were made by the trainees as to 
future improvements that might be made 
in the general agriculture curriculum in 
order to better prepare the succeeding 
trainees. 

The president of the Alpha Tau Alpha 
directed the evening’s activities, and the 
entire program was conducted in a very 
educational and professional manner. 

About 1 a.m. sleeping bags, army cots, 
and bed rolls were set up and the kero- 
sene and gasoline lanterns turned out. 
The next morning, after a real bachelor’s 
breakfast, all returned to Fort Collins 
with the feeling that the overnight trip 
was well spent in professional fellowship 
and that the evening would linger a life- 
time in the memory of all present. 
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. * a s a” 
Needed improvement in participation 
s ss * 
training 
C. E. Rhoad, Teacher Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Tue ‘‘learning 
by doing” phase of 
the professional 
education of our 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture 
is what we call 
‘*practice teach- 
ing.” This part of 
our program ex- 
tends or niullifies 
the acceptance of 
the general prin- 
ciples dealt with in our campus courses. 
I. Provide Better Qualified Supervising 

Teachers 

As each local department of vocational 
agriculture is the “shadow of the teacher”’ 
so it is with our training centers. Since 
attitudes and ideals as well as skills and 
understandings are “caught” as well as 
“taught,” the supervising teacher is the 
key to the efficiency of the participation 
training. 

Graduate Work—In the North Central 
Region, before the war, one-third of the 
supervising teachers had no graduate 
work while only one-third had their mas- 
ter degrees. A common malpractice is to 
appoint a supervising teacher and expect 
him to work out his master’s degree while 
carrying the “load and a half” in the 
training center. These men should be ex- 
pected to do some graduate work out of 
their home state in order to gain perspec- 
tive and bring home new ideas. 

The pursuing of advanced study is one 
of the chief indications of that profes- 
sional interest which characterizes the 
good supervising teacher. 

Teaching Experience—A minimum of 
three years and an optimum of five years 
of actual teaching experience are essen- 
tial if the supervising teacher is to be able 
to teach others to do his job. 

Staff Rank—The supervising teachers 
are a real part of the teacher-training 
staff. They should be so recognized and 
made to feel that they “belong.” They 
should help plan the whole teacher-train- 
ing program. 

Salary—Let us set high standards and 
pay the men who meet them! The local 
school board should expect to pay a top 
vocational agriculture salary to the critic 
teacher. The college should add to this 
enough to bring the total salary on a par 
with salaries of the regular resident staff. 

Help Supervising Teachers Grow on the Job 
—In general, the job of supervising teach- 
er is a steppingstone position. These men 
grown and develop thru participation in 
staff meetings and attendance at regional 
conferences. Too often these men are left 
at home. In 1939 the supervising teachers 
of the North Central Region secured a 
tremendous “‘lift” from attending a re- 


C. E. Rhoad 


*Summary of a presentation at the North Central Re- 
ional Conference, Chicago, Illinois, April 11, 1947. 


gion 


gional conference open only to them at the 

University of Minnesota. Let us re-estab- 

lish this activity. 

II. Provide Complete Programs of Voca- 
tional Agriculture—The Training 
Centers : 

Our graduates imitate the programs 
and the methods used in the training cen- 
ters where they work. 

In the North Central Region in 1941, 
only one training center in seven carried 
out the much-talked-about “complete 
program’ including all-day, young- 
farmer, and adult-farmer instruction. 

14.8 percent of the centers conducted 

complete programs 

22 percent of the centers had all-day 

and adult classes 

14.7 percent of the centers had all-day 

and young-farmer classes 

22 PERCENT HAD ONLY ALL- 

DAY WORK. 

The hiring of high-quality supervising 
teachers is the first step toward improve- 
ment. Expecting and helping these teach- 
ers to conduct complete programs must 
follow. 

III. Provide Participation Experience in 

All Areas of Vocational Agriculture 

This requirement cannot be met un- 
less the complete programs are under way 
in the training centers. Eight of the 13 
North Central states did not offer actual 
experience in conducting adult-farmer 
classes in 1941. Experience with all three 
types of classes: Farm supervision of all 
three groups of students; advising F.F.A. 
activities; participation in community 
affairs; and assisting with activities of the 
faculty and the entire school are all essen- 
tial to the production of high-quality 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

IV. Provide More Time for Participation 

Training 

A comparison of the time our trainees 
spend practicing their trade with the 
practice time spent by other professional 
groups shows our men getting too little 
practice. Prospective doctors spend one 
full year of internship in addition to their 
laboratory and clinical practice. Men 
who are to be veterinarians spend most 
of their last two years actually practicing 
in the field. 

A Complete Year—A full year of partici- 
pating experience would be ideal. How- 
ever, we must face the fact that the sal- 
aries paid to teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in most states are not high enough 
when compared with salaries that other 
four-year graduates can secure to justify 
our asking for the fifth year of training at 
present. Is it too much to expect that one- 
sixth of the total college time of our men 
should be spent acquiring participation 
experience? 

Student Teaching a Full-Time Job—In 
only 7 of the 13 states in the North Cen- 
tral Region are the students devoting 
their full time to participation training 
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“Parallel’’ courses that integrate and sup- 

plement the experiences secured in the 

training centers should be taught during 
the student teaching period. 

Student Teaching Should Give at Least a 
Six Months’ View of the Job—The six 
months’ period is suggested as a reason- 
able minimum recognizing that 12 
months would be better. Farming pro- 
grams are set up in the fall; short courses 
start in early winter; and the formalized 
teaching is at its peak from October to 
April. Spring quarter is the least desirab!e 
time for student teaching. It seems wise, 
therefore, to have students out in the 
training centers only in the fall and the 
winter quarters. 

V. Participation Experience in the Jun- 

ior Year 

Most student teaching occurs too late. 
Three reasons for an early “induction” 
into the actual business of teaching are 
given here. 

Early Guidance of Agricultural Education 
Majors—At present, many students reach 
their senior year only to discover during 
student teaching that they do not like 
teaching or that they are not fitted for it. 
A period of early teaching experience 
would enable these students to change 
their majors without serious loss of time 
and credit. Advisers would be freer to rec- 
ommend such changes and to point out 
to students who do poorly but persist in 
following out the teaching curriculum, 
that they do so with a great risk of not 
being certified. 

Methods Courses More Meaning ful—U ntil 
the student teaching quarter begins, pros- 
pective teachers have seen the educa- 
tional process only as students. They, 
therefore, often find the first courses in 
methods rather abstract. By teaching the 
methods courses concurrently with the 
first quarter of participation experience 
both areas will be enriched. 

Technical Education More Meaning ful— 
After a quarter “on-the-job” the prospec- 
tive teacher returns to the campus with a 
changed outlook and an insatiable curi- 
osity as far as the rest of his courses in 
technical agriculture are concerned. The 
“unifying” courses in many departments 
here at Ohio State are now being de- 
layed until after the first quarter of stu- 
dent teaching. 

VI. Participation Experience Should Be 
Organized to Provide Added Train- 
ing in Technical Agriculture 

We commonly hear student teachers 
remark, “I learned more agriculture ' 
during student teaching than in any 
other quarter in school.”” We found at 
Ohio State University that our trainees 
possessed only 50 percent of what we con- 
sidered essential farming abilities. 

One student in 26 had vaccinated 

chickens for pox 

One in 7 had castrated lambs 

One in 5 had sprayed fruit trees 

The missing abilities were those that 
these teachers were expected to go out 
and develop in their students. 

A List of Essential Farming Abilities—It is 
suggested that each department of agri- 
cultural education in conjunction with 
the respective’ subject-matter depart- 
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ments of the college prepare such a list. 

This list should be given to every pros- 

pective teacher of vocational agriculture 

as early as possible in his college career. 

This list then can become a basis for de- 

ciding upon entering teaching; for choos- 

ing college courses; and for planning to 
secure home farm experiences during 
vacation periods. 

Definite Planning for Added Experience— 
An up-to-date inventory of the essential 
farming abilities should accompany the 
student when he arrives at the training 
center. With this as a guide the suprevis- 
ing teacher can plan for providing many 
of the opportunities for securing added 
farm experience needed by the individual 
student. 

VII. Some of the. participation Experi- 
ences Should Be Acquired in a Cen- 
ter Some Distance from the College 

Residence in the training center and 
spending full time in student teaching 
makes it relatively easy to conduct part 
of the participation program away from 
the college area. This weaning of the stu- 
dent from college activities make him 
live the life of a teacher in a real situation. 

Since the types of farming vary greatly 
within states, it helps a prospective teach- 
er greatly if he can gain experience in a 
center located in the part of the state 
where he will probably teach. 

VIII. A Student Teaching Guide Should 

Be Prepared 

Staff members, critic teachers, and 
others who influence prospective teach- 
ers vary somewhat in their interpretation 
of the program of vocational agriculture 
and the emphasis that they place on cer- 
tain areas. In order to prevent these dif- 
ferences from confusing the neophyte 
teacher, each department of agricultural 
education should prepare a comprehen- 
sive statement of policies and approved 
practices in vocational agriculture. This 
should be a guide for all persons con- 
cerned with the training program and 
will give new teachers a great deal of 
guidance their first year on the job. 

IX. Students Should Be Taught to Eval- 
uate Complete Programs of Voca- 
tional Agriculture 

Each student teacher should have 
working experience with advisory councils 
in both the planning and evaluating of a 
program of vocational agriculture. 

Groups of students should also partici- 
pate in evaluating the total program of a 
department of vocational agriculture, 
using techniques and forms such as were 
used in the National Evaluation study. 

These proposals are not new. We need 
only to put them realistically into 
practice to get the desired results. Col- 
lege officials demand acts and proof if 
they are to approve teacher-training 
changes. Each teacher-training staff 
should conduct intensive research in both 
its professional and technical require- 
ments in order to find these needed facts. 


Patronage checks totaling more than 
‘$4,000 have been distributed to mem- 
bers of the Walla Walla, Washington, 
F.F.A. Seed Growers Cooperative. 
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Selecting prospective teachers 


s . 
of vocational agriculture 
C. E. Dean, Teacher Education, A. & T. College, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Waar about the 
selection of indi- 
viduals who are to 
become future 
teachers of agricul- 
ture in our high 
schools and agri- 
cultural colleges? 
During the war 
many of the strong- 
est and most vigor- 
ous young men, 
both as to physical 
and mental quali- 
fications, were called to arms and to the 
war industries. As a result the teacher- 
training institutions were forced to lower 
the minimum qualifications of candidates 
for teachers, and a large number of medi- 
ocre teachers were trained and placed as 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

The writer is conscious of the fact that 
no definite rules can be followed in select- 
ing prospective teachers of vocational 
agriculture. However, some plan should 
be developed that will continue to im- 
prove our teachers, or we can expect the 
teaching field to become filled with men 
who have no vision, and “when there is 
no vision the people perish.” . 


C. E. Dean 


Selecting Prospective Teachers 


The following are some of the factors 
that may be considered in selecting 
young men as prospective teachers of 
vocational agriculture. 

1. It is essential that the individual 
should have basic farm experience. This 
does not mean that the individual must 
have lived on the farm all his life, but he 
should have spent the greater part of his 
time since passing his tenth birthday on a 
successful farm of some size. One or two 
summers on the grandfather’s farm can- 
not be substituted for adequate farm ex- 
perience. 

To become a real teacher of agricul- 
ture the individual needs to have faith in 
farming and in farm people and must 
know farming from firsthand experience 
in order to lead farm people in the road 
they must travel to attain success. A good 
rule for the teacher who will train pres- 
ent and prospective farmers is “Know 
the truth and the truth shall make you 
free,” for “the blind cannot lead the 
blind.” The only way for the teacher’ to 
secure this farm background which will 
enable him to be a practical help to his 
student in solving farm problems is to 
have several years experience as a farmer 
himself. For the most efficient results, the 
young men selected for training in teach- 
er-training institutions in agriculture 
should be those who know from experi- 
ence that they enjoy living in a farm com- 
munity, for only by living in the com- 
munity they serve can they be close to 
the problems of the farm people and 


lead them on to greater farming success 


_ and higher standards of farm living. 


On the other hand, young men who 
have a city background and who prefer 
to live in the city are always questionable 
candidates in a program of agricultural 
education. These are the reachers who 
will talk agriculture but practice city 
living. The suitcase teacher who lives 10 
to 15 miles from his community in order 
to enjoy the conveniences of city living 
has no place in an efficient program of 
vocational agriculture. If from the neces- 
sity of the job he does attempt to adjust 
himself to farm living in the community, 
his halfhearted enthusiasm will inspire 
little cooperation in his students in carry- 
ing on a successful farming program. 

2. Former students of vocational agri- 
culture who have conducted well- 
planned farming programs have very 
desirable backgrounds for entering teach- 
er-training institutions in agriculture. 
However, students of vocational agricul- 
ture who conducted weak supervised 
farming programs, who were interested 
in only one specialized phase of farming, 
or who assume that they have already 


_ learned everything there is to know about 


agriculture seldom make successful teach- 
ers. 

» 3. As a general rule, it is best to select 
for higher training as teachers of agricul- 
ture those students who have ranked at 
least in the upper 40 percent of the high 
school. The student who ranks high in 
vocational agriculture and weak in his 
other high-school subjects will most like- 
ly be weak in the tool subjects, which 
might make him undesirable as a teacher 
of vocational agriculture if trained. 

4. The teacher of agriculture should be 
conscious of the need of adequate techni- 
cal training in agriculture and practical 
farm experience to fit him to carry on a 
successful teaching program and succeed 
as a community leader in rural living. 
The individual who expects to succeed as 
a teacher of agriculture, whether on the 
high school or college level, must- be 
capable of discovering farm problems, 
analyzing them, and finally applying the 
right facts to solve these problems. 

To summarize, the men who become 
teachers should possess the following 
qualifications: 

1. Must be farm reared or have equiv- 
alent farm experience 

2. Must be a successful student of vo- 
cational agriculture in high school 

3. Must have a fairly high general 
average in all his high-school subjects 

4. Must accept teaching of agriculture 
as a permanent vocation 

5. Must appreciate and love rural life 

6. Must have faith in farm people and 
the program of vocational agriculture 

7. Must possess a knowledge and a feel- 
ing that rural problems can be solved 
when proper facts and efforts are applied. 
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Farm life —today and tomorrow 
Paul W. Chapman, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Georgia, Athens 


Farmine, from the standpoint of the 
money invested in it, is America’s biggest 
business. The men and women who own 
this business are in excellent financial 
condition. Not only do they have the 
largest capital investment of any occupa- 
tional group in any country of the world, 
but they owe less than 10 cents for every 
dollar invested in land, buildings, live- 
stock, and equipment. 

The present affluence of the farmers of 
America is due only in part to wartime 
prices. Farm families have, on an aver- 
age, always owned more property than 
city families; a larger percentage of them 
have always owned automobiles. 

In the past many farm families have, 
by city standards, led lives of drudgery, 
inconvenience, and isolation; today, how- 
ever, farm work requires less physical 
exertion than ever before, and there is not 
a modern convenience enjoyed by urban 
families that cannot be made available to 
homes in the open country. 

Today’s production standards in farm- 
ing and the services and conveniences for 
rural living can be appreciated fully only 
when compared with those of Yesterday. 

Persons too young to remember how 
farmers worked and lived in the genera- 
tions of their fathers and grandfathers 
may make these comparisons by reading 
farm journals printed 40 or 50 years ago. 

Turning, for example, thru issues of 
The Breeder's Gazette that were mailed to 
subscribers soon after the turn of the cen- 
tury, one finds such interesting items as 
the following, which throw light upon 
the marked changes that have come both 
in the “tools of the trade” and the atti- 
tudes of those who use them: 

1. Farmers are urged to eliminate the job 
of resetting tires by buying steel wheels for 
their wagons. 

2. Doubt is expressed by a farm con- 
tributor as to the wisdom of accepting the 
Babcock test for butterfat. 

3. One irate farmer demands that the 


State of Illinois pass a law to keep automo- 
biles off roads outside of towns and cities. 


At the time these items were published 
there were no tractors and trucks on 
American farms. Very little laborsaving 
machinery was available. Few services 
and modern conveniences, as we know 
them today, were enjoyed by those who 
lived in the open country. And local pro- 
grams of agricultural education were un- 
known. 

Fifty years ago America’s farm families 
lived in what we would now regard as 
almost complete isolation. Naturally, 


these families had no radios. In 1900, 
there were only 8,000 automobiles in the 
United States; few, if any, of these cars 
were owned by farmers. All-weather, 


Dr. Paul W. Chapman 


farm-to-market roads were virtually non- 
existent. Outside the corporate limits of 
towns the only hard-surfaced highways 
were the pikes and toll roads found in a 
few of the most prosperous rural sections 
near the larger cities. Rural free delivery 
of mail had not been inaugurated and 
not 1 in 300 farm families received a 
daily paper. Farm work was carried on in 
much the same way it had been during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. 

Soon after 1900, however, changes 
began to come rapidly in farming and 
rural life. Since that time, while there 
have been periods of limited markets and 
low prices, technological progress has 
made greater gains than in any period of 
the world’s history. 


Measuring Farm Progress 


Progress in the technical aspects of 
farm production can be measured in 
many ways. Perhaps three of the most 
important and convincing are (1) pro- 
duction per worker, (2) size of farms, and 
(3) production per acre and per animal 
unit. 

If an index number of 100 is used to 
indicate the production per adult farm 
worker in 1900, we find that the average 
farm worker’s output by 1910 stood at 
115, or a gain of 15 percent in 10 years. 
By 1930, the farm production index had 
risen to 145. At the opening of World War 
II, the index was approximately 165 and, 
within five years attained an all-time high 
of about 225. These figures mean, of 
course, that a young farmer today can, 
on an average for the nation as a whole, 
produce more than twice the bulk or 
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volume of farm commodities that | ‘s. 
father did when he was about the sane 
age. 

The number of acres in the typical 
American farm is another reliable ind: x 
of production efficiency, altho it may, in 
part, reflect a change in the type of farv: - 
ing. As recently as 1925, there were on + 
145 acres in the typical family-size farr:.. 
In 1940, America’s average farm coi.- 
tained 174 acres; by 1945, the averave 
had increased to 191 acres. By 1950, the 
nation’s typical farm will no doubt e:.- 
ceed 200 acres in size. 

Gains in yields per acre and produc- 
tion per animal unit have, during the 
past 50 years, not been so impressive, nor 
are they so important in relation to the 
nation’s total farm income. America’s 
farmers are the most prosperous produc- 
ers of food and fiber in the world, not be- 
cause of high yields per acre, but for the 
reason that one worker handles more 
acres than do the farmers of other na- 
tions of the world. At the time, for ex- 
ample, when farmers in the United 
States were handling 24 acres each, the 
farmers of China and India were using 
but 2 acres, the farmers of Italy 4 acres, 
and in no country of Europe was one 
worker cultivating more than 8 acres. 

Some gains have been made, however, 
in crop yields per acre. For many years 
corn yields thruout the nation averaged 
25 bushels per acre; in 1944, an average 
yield of 34 bushels per acre was harvest- 
ed. Cotton yields, which for years stood 
at less than 200 pounds of lint per acre, 
attained an average national yield of 254 
pounds in 1944. Tobacco yields averaged 
784 pounds in 1900, but stood at 1,117 
pounds when the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture issued its statistical report in 
1945. 

Greater and more consistent produc- 
tion gains per unit have been made for 
animals than for crops. In 1907, for in- 
stance, the milk production per cow 
stood at 3,779 pounds; in 1944, an aver- 
age production of 4,604 pounds was ob- 
tained. In 1907, the average hen pro- 
duced 85 eggs; in 1944, the average layer 
produced 142 eggs. 


How Production Gains Were Made 


Present-day efficiency standards in 
American farming are due, mainly, to the 
use of improved tools and the application 
of science to production. 

In 100 years, solely thru the use of bet- 
ter tools, farmers have reduced the time 
required for producing an acre of wheat 
from 64 to 2 hours; 38 hours have been 
cut off the time required for growing and 
harvesting an acre of corn; the working 
hours in growing cotton have been re- 
duced from 167 to 5 hours. These are 
typical examples; most of the gains have 
been made since the advent of tractor 
farming and the increased use of mechan- 
ical power. The importance of power and 
laborsaving machinery cannot be over- 
emphasized in any production occupa- 
tion. Recently the magazine Life pub- 
lished a full-page chart showing how the 
world of work is changing with respect to 
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’ the kinds of power used and how these 
changes are resulting in increased earn- 
ings for production workers. In 1850, for 
example, when man supplied 15 percent 
of the energy used in work, horses 79 per- 
cent, and machines 6 percent, the worker 
produced in one hour goods worth 23 
cents. In 1930, when man supplied 5 
percent of the energy, horses 12 percent, 
and machines 83 percent, the goods pro- 
duced by one worker in an hour had a 
value of 69 cents. It was estimated that 
by 1960, when man supplies only 3 per- 
cent of the power used, horses 1 percent, 
and machines 96 percent, that an aver- 
age of $1.36 worth of goods will be pro- 
duced per hour. 

Numerous examples of how the appli- 
cation of science to farming has increased 
production efficiency might be cited. 
Consider, for example, the case of hybrid 
corn: For 50 years the nation’s average 
corn yields stood at 25 bushels per acre. 
Then hybrid corn was introduced and 
brought an average increase of 35 per- 
cent in the localities that used it. Iowa’s 
corn, largely hybrid, made an average 
production yield of 50 bushels per acre 
in 1944. 

All production gains are important in 
relation to farm incomes. They are im- 
portant, too, in relation to the nation’s 
labor force and the national welfare. 

In 1850, about the time the steel plow 
was introduced and before any agricul- 
tural education institutions or agencies 
had been established in the United 
States, 70 percent of the nation’s workers 
were engaged in farming. By 1900, the 
percentage of farm workers among the 
nation’s gainfully employed had dropped 
to 35; it now stands at about 17 percent 
of the labor force of the United States. 

It might be noted, in passing, that the 
ever-increasing efficiency in farming 
made the development of America pos- 

’ sible. Had there been no gains in the 
technology of agricultural production, 
most of those persons who built our 
great cities and developed American in- 
dustry would have been compelled to 
remain on the land for the purpose of 
producing their own food supplies. 


The Role of Education 


The primary functions of agricultural 
education at the county and community 
levels are to teach farmers to use the best 
available tools suited to their needs and 
to make every possible application of 
tested scientific knowledge. Much re- 
mains to be done. 

America’s total farm plant, which con- 
sidered as a whole is so rich and prosper- 
ous, is composed of 5,800,000 units, some 
of which are very small and poorly 
equipped. 

Farm incomes vary widely, as do the 
incomes in all occupations in which 
owner-operators invest both capital and 
labor. The variation in farm incomes is 
no greater than those derived from the 
operation of stores, hotels, or factories. 
But it is true that the nation’s low-income 
farmers and farm workers earn less than 
any large groups of American citizens. 
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An analysis of farm incomes during 
one recent year shows that the top tenth, 
that is, the operators of about 580,000 
farms, produced one-half the nation’s 
total farm output. These farmers earn 
very high incomes; in fact, the top third 
of the farmers in the United States dur- 
ing a recent year earned an average of 
$7,500 each. But the bottom third, 
which produce only 4 percent of the na- 
tion’s agricultural commodities, had 
average annual incomes—even in this 
period of high prices—of $400. 

As a matter of fact, however, many of 
these low-income farmers are not farm- 
ers at all; they are simply persons who 
live in the open country. 

According to the census, as you know, 
any tract of land embracing as much as 
three acres and producing $250 worth of 
agricultural products is counted as a 
farm. There are perhaps a million such 
farms that are nothing more or less than 
rural residences. In such cases usually one 
or more members of the family works in a 
factory, store, or office in a nearby town; 
they should be classed as urban workers 
altho they produce a goodly portion of 
the family’s food supply and sell some 
farm produce. Many such families enjoy 
very satisfactory incomes, live in a very 
desirable environment from the stand- 
points of health, recreation, and the rear- 
ing of children. They also contribute their 
share to the national prosperity. The 
number of such ‘‘farms’’—if they may 
properly be called farms—will doubtless 
continue to increase in the years that lie 
ahead. 

On the other hand, there are two mil- 
lion farms in the United States that are 
so small, so poorly equipped, and so in- 
efficiently managed that the operators 
live at a subsistence level. These people 
themselves, other farmers, and the na- 
tion as a whole would be better off if 
these farms were either brought to a 
higher level of efficiency or absorbed by 
successful farm operators. 

Various reasons are assigned for the 
existence of subsistence-type farmers; 
among these are poor soils, lack of capi- 
tal, and landowner relationships. Such 
reasons are not fundamental. The basic 
reason is low production per worker due 
to the use of poor tools and failure to 
apply known and tested principles of 
science. These are the real reasons why 
production varies so widely from farm to 
farm and state to state; they explain, for 
example, why it requires three cows in 
one of the Southern states to produce as 
much milk as one cow in California. 

But teachers of vocational agriculture 
and workers in other phases of agricul- 
tural education cannot give all their time 
and energy to farm production problems; 
they must recognize that farming is a 
way of life as well as a means of making a 
cash income. Rural communities must 
be made attractive and satisfactory places 
in which to live. 

Isolation has been overcome by radios, 
rural free delivery, and good roads. Con- 
veniences have come with electricity, 
community canneries, and locker plants. 
Services have been supplied by rural 


schools and agricultural education and 


action programs. No farm is so remote 
that it cannot get butane and propane 
gas for heating, cooking, and refrigera- 
tion. If all farms are not served today, 
the instrumentalities for providing the 


services have been established. Many of 


these aids for rural living have become 
possible only with state and federal aid, 
or with special provisions for credit. 
These are justified, not only because 
most services cost more in the country 
than in the city, but for the reason that 
farmers supply the basic materials for the 
food, shelter, and clothing of urban 
people. But there is still another reason— 
farm families supply the children to 
maintain city populations; without these 
recruits ‘‘grass would grow in America’s 
city streets” within four generations. 
America’s hope for the future lies in 
maintaining a strong, virile, prosperous, 
and contented farm population. 

Today’s farm life standards are, on the 
whole, far above those of former genera- 
tions. But what of Tomorrow? 


Tomorrow's Farm Life Standards 


It is impossible to predict what stand- 
ards of farming and farm life will pre- 
vail at the close of the present century. 

Who in the year 1900, could have 
visualized radios in farm homes, tractors 
in fields, or associations for the artificial 
insemination of dairy cows? Who, at the 
turn of the century, even thought of the 
possibility of dusting cotton fields by air- 
plane, or the sale in eastern markets of 
grapes picked the day before in the vine- 
yards of California? Who, for that mat- 
ter, would have been bold enough to 
predict the preservation of foods by 
freezing? 

New inventions will come; new and 
startling facts will be added to our store 
of knowledge. We do not know what they 
will be, but all are convinced, no doubt, 
that changes will come faster in the fu- 
ture than they have in the recent past. 

Certain trends are so clear, however, 
that they fall almost within the realm of 
certainty. One of these is the “‘revolution” 
about to take place in Southern farming. 

The “‘one-horse”’ type of farming in the 
South will disappear as has the horse and 
buggy. Mechanical cotton pickers and 
flame cultivators will come into general 
use. Southern farms will increase in size, 
but in 50 years will still be smaller than 
those in the Middle West. Southern 
farming will move in the direction of 
greater diversification. Farm population 
in the South will be materially reduced, 
but there will be no decrease in the total 
production of farm commodities. Occu- 
pations will be diversified, too. More and 
more Negroes will move out of the region. 

Large cities thruout the nation will not 
grow so fast during the last half of the 
century as during the past 50 years. In- 
dustry will tend to move into the smaller 
towns. Part-time farming will increase. 
Taking the nation as a whole local mar- 
kets for farm products will absorb a 
larger part of the total production. Local 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Male replacement trends and their 


implications to agricultural education 


Burton W. Kreitlow, Teaching Assistant, Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota, St Paul 


“ec 

My GRANDFATHER had eight 
brothers, my father had four, and I have 
one.” We’ve heard similar statements 
without giving them a second thought. 

We’ve accepted the statement, “The 
farms are the seedbed of our population,” 
and let it go at that. A study of the re- 
placement rates suggests it is time farm 
leaders consider this situation and find 
out just where the farmers stand in con- 
nection with our downward population 
trend. 

When we do this, a new and realistic 
factor emerges—in the better farming 
areas the reproductive rate of the farm 
population has been in such a sharp de- 
cline during the past two decades that it 
can be safely estimated they will not be 
able to supply replacements for them- 
selves by 1960! 

This is truly a startling fact. Altho its 
implications for the educator are many, 
let us consider the situation first from the 
standpoint of the boy trained in voca- 
tional agriculture in any section of Min- 
nesota. In a few years at most, and many 
local communities already face the 
problem, farmers will reach retirement 
age with no young men at home to 
operate the farm. Who, then, is to take 
over the land? One alternative is for 
neighbors to expand operations and in- 
crease the average farm acreage. Altho 
this may keep up with the declining birth 
rate in some areas, it doesn’t appear 
likely in dairy regions or other areas 
where the type of farming involves high 
labor requirements. 


Establishment in High-Income Area 


The second alternative and the one 
applying directly to agricultural educa- 
tion is the importation of more and more 
farm-reared and agriculturally trained 
boys from other sections. It implies that 
farming must become relatively more 
remunerative both economically and 
socially in order to compete with industry 
and other urban employment for the boys 
who migrate. Thus the job of the teacher 
of agriculture is not only to train his 
student to operate a farm in his commu- 
nity but avail himself of the new and 
often superior advantages of establish- 
ment in farming in a high-income area 
where farmers aren’t replacing them- 
selves. This agriculturally trained boy 
would be an ideal partner for a farmer 
near retirement age in a prosperous 
farming community. The situation would 
be advantageous to both parties. 

A study of the 1930 and 1940 census 
data was made for five high-income 
counties in the dairy region of Minne- 
sota. These counties are Blue Earth, 
McLeod, Nicollet, Scott, and Waseca. 
The number of net male replacements 
was calculated for each of three years, 


1930, 1940, and 1950 with the following 
results: 


Table |. Net Male Replacements 


County 1930 1940 1950 
Blue Earth +34 +29« -17 
McLeod +45 +30 —14 
Nicollet +29 +34 +6 

Scott +19 +22 -10 
Waseca +18 +15 -10 


The net male replacements are the 
excess or deficit of 20-year-old males who 
are available to enter farming. Migration 
rates for the 1930-1940 decade were used 
to calculate the 1950 replacements. All 
calculations for 1950 were based on con- 
servative assumptions and 1940 census 
data. 

The results of this study indicate that 
four of the five selected counties will be 
in need of male replacements from out- 
side their county borders by 1950. 

Even if there were no migration dur- 
ing the 1940-1950 decade, the excess of 
males would be very small as shown in 
Table 2. 


Table Il. 
Excess Males 1950 


County (No migration) 
Blue Earth 14 
McLeod 13 
Nicollet 20 
Scott 18 
Waseca 19 


These data indicate that unless all 
farmers’ sons in these counties become 
farmers there will be a need for replace- 
ments from elsewhere. For all the boys 
born on a farm to stay there, is unsound 
both educationally and from the stand- 
point of an efficient agriculture. These 
counties will need trained men from 
other areas of the state, and they must 
compete for them with the alleged ad- 
vantages of the city. If farming is to com- 
pete with other occupations for its labor 
and if much of the migration comes from 
the lower-income areas, then it becomes 
very important that we have an adequate 
educational program available for all 
youth no matter where they live. It will 
become increasingly important that boys 
in certain sections be trained to take ad- 
vantage of farming opportunities in 
high-income counties where the male 
replacement rates indicate a decreasing 
population. 

About half of the boys enrolled in agri- 
cultural classes become established in 
their local community shortly after high- 
school graduation. In each area the 
teacher of agriculture must assess the 
possibilities of profitable farming. Isn’t 
it time, in view of the opportunities in 
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more productive land areas, that we 
broaden our perspective and include 
establishment in farming where oppor- 
tunities are greater? The boy may leave 
the community—which he does in many 
cases—but he need not leave all his 
training with it. 

In the United States, where people are 
free to migrate from state to state, the 
implications of low birth rates in some 
rural areas are of considerable signifi- 
cance. It becomes apparent that the type 
of training farm boys have in Georgia, 
where during the decade #920—1950, 30.3 
percent of the farmers left the farm to 
find work elsewhere, is of real significance 
to the state to which these migrants move. 
If a boy is someday going to farm in Blue 
Earth County, Minnesota, it is of signifi- 
cance to Blue Earth County citizens that 
he has a sound educational background 
whether he comes from northern Minne- 
sota, eastern New York, or Georgia. The 
declining birth rate in our high-income 
counties should awaken us to the im- 
portance of equal educational opportu- 
nity for all. 


Need for Guidance 


The foregoing poses two major prob- 
lems. The first is the preparation of young 
men and women to choose wisely their 
life’s work. A choice based upon a knowl- 
edge of the jobs and their own poten- 
tialities can come only thru improved 
educational opportunities and a real 
guidance program. The second problem 
involves raising the status of farming as 
an occupation on both the social and 
economic levels. If farming is to compete 
with industry for migrants, then its stand- 
ards must be such that young men and 
women will consider farm life when 
choosing their fields of work. No longer 
can the farm be the place where young 
people stay or go when there’s nothing ~ 
else to do. Tomorrow the farming occu- 
pation must compete with other jobs 
when a farm boy decides on his life’s 
work. 

As teachers of agriculture we can exert 
a powerful influence toward the better- 
ment of the farm family. In doing the 
job we cannot hide behind desks in class- 
rooms or drape our figure into a school- 
room easy chair. We must move out into 
the community, study its individual and 
its group problems, and then provide the 
leadership necessary to help solve these 
problems. The guidance of farm boys 
must be more effective if they are to find 
their real place in our society. Farm life 
must be made more attractive if the 
family-size farm is to survive. 

It is no longer a question of “Which 
son will get the farm?” It’s ““Who will 
farm this land when I’m gone?” 


For the past eight years the F.F.A. 
chapter at Brentwood, California, has 
staged an annual rodeo and livestack 
show. The chapter possesses a permanent 
arena which accommodates approximate- 
ly 1,600 people. 
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Public relations in the department 
of vocational agriculture 


Ben Bristol, Teacher, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Many teachers 
of vocational agri- 
culture do not real- 
ize the value of 
adequate publicity 
for their depart- 
ments. If they do 
realize this value, 
they seem to do lit- 
tle about it. 

Interest in the 
work of the local 
department of vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture often lags behind because of the 
small amount of information which the 
people in the community have about it. 
In order to keep interest in the teaching 
of agriculture at a high pitch it is essential 
to keep the public informed. No one is 
going to be interested in something which 
he knows little about. 

Every department of vocational agri- 
culture does worthwhile things. The 
activities of the local F.F.A. chapter 
furnish many opportunities for good 
publicity for the boys, the chapter, the 
department, and the instructor. Readers 
will scan such articles with more than 
passing interest. 


Ben Bristol 


Local Newspapers 


Practically every community has at 
least one newspaper which is eager to 
give space to worthwhile articles about 
farm youth activities. In the case of 
Rocky Ford, Colorado, there are three 
cooperative local newspapers—one daily 
and two weeklies. The author has found 
it beneficial to submit articles to all three 
papers on the average of once a week. 
This method of publicity has produced 
excellent results as shown by the re- 
sponse of many local individuals. 

Not only does the instructor of agri- 
culture want to think about effective 
local publicity, but he should broaden 
his outlook to include state and national 
levels. 

In every state there is at least one news- 
paper with state-wide circulation which 
will print articles of interest to its readers. 
It is not a good idea to submit articles of 
only local interest to such a paper, as 
such articles probably won’t be printed. 
Another point to remember is not to 
include long lists of local individuals just 
to get their names in the paper. 

Before submitting articles to any news- 
paper or magazine, it is well either to 
interview the editor personally or write a 
letter asking permission to submit articles. 

There are several agricultural maga- 
zines with a national circulation that 
will print articles submitted to them by 
local F.F.A. chapters and departments 
of vocational agriculture. The editors of 
these magazines eagerly accept articles 
which meet their requirements. 
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Not only should newspapers and 
magazines be utilized to the fullest extent 
in obtaining adequate publicity for your 
department of vocational agriculture, 
but radio possibilities should be explored 
as well. 

The local Future Farmer chapter is 
fortunate that has a local radio station 
available for F.F.A. broadcasts. Pro- 
grams which are put on over local sta- 
tions will need to be original productions, 
because of a lack of suitable ‘“‘ready- 
made” prepared programs. 

It is also well to attempt broadcasts 
over larger radio stations in the state. 
These will need to be worked out ahead 
of time with the agricultural expert of the 
station concerned. Somtimes these sta- 
tions will even broadcast by remote con- 
trol direct from the local high school. 

Some teachers may argue that all these 
public relations activities take more time 
than they have to spend. It is agreed that 
some extra effort will need to be made to 
do a good public-relations job. A well- 
trained F.F.A. chapter reporter can be a 
great help in accomplishing this objec- 
tive, howéver, and the extra effort on the 
partofthe teacher will pay rich dividends. 


Lovisiana apprentice 
teaching program 


(Continued from page 45) 


assistants in agricultural education and 
will supervise the teaching of trainees. In 
addition, these schools afford an excellent 
opportunity for functional research. Ar- 
rangements have been made for using 
these centers for this purpose. The teach- 
er-trainers have arranged for special 
training courses in teacher education for 
the teachers cooperating in this program. 
The centers selected will be used on a 
more or less permanent basis in future 
years. They are located in different sec- 
tions of the state. They are located in 
areas representative of the different 
farming types in the state. These part- 
time assistants will be paid by the teach- 
er-training institutions for the services 
they render. We believe that this step 
will have far-reaching effects in the im- 
provement of our existing program of 
agricultural education. 


The collegiate F.F.A. chapter at Mon- 
tana State College was reorganized dur- 
ing the past year, after being inactive 
since before the war. 


Last spring the Montana F.F.A. As- 
sociation printed 500 posters for distribu- 
tion to local chapters. The posters were 
designed to encourage cleanup cam- 
paigns and the prevention of farm acci- 
dents. 


Farm life —today 


and tomorrow 
(Continued from page 51) 


marketing facilities will be greatly im- 
proved. 

Meat packing will be further decen- 
tralized. Retail cuts will be prepared in 
packing plants; many will be frozen for 
shipment. 

Agricultural industries will more and 
more tend to be located in county seat 
towns, rather than in large cities. 

Farm services will increase in number 
very rapidly; that is, farmers will hire 
more and more of their work done by 
local specialists. Incidentally, this ‘‘divi- 
sion of work” is the key to American 
prosperity; it is the basic, underlying 


principle that brought about mass pro- ° 


duction in industry. More and more this 
same efficiency principle will be applied 
to farming. 


Influence of Work Simplification 


During the years to come, we will hear 
more and more about work simplification 
on farms. Work simplification will result 
in doing more work with less physical 
effort and the expenditure of less time. 

Better farm tools, more farm services, 
and work simplification will bring larger 
family-sized farms and higher per capita 
farm incomes. 

Acre yields of crops will increase large- 
ly thru a better undestanding of the use 
of minerals in the soil. Larger produc- 
tion per animal unit will come, largely: 
thru the elimination of “submarginal” 
producers who do not now make use of 
tested scientific knowledge. 

Farmers will again produce more 
products than can be sold at profitable 
prices. Efforts will be made to change 
basic economic laws by legislation. This 
time, public sentiment will favor maxi- 
mum production at the highest possible 
level of efficiency. No legislative solution 
satisfactory to all citizens of this nation 
will ever be found. The only permanent 
solution to the “farm production prob- 
lem” will be the expansion of nonedible 
uses for farm products by industry. Great 
progress will be made along this line 
within the next decade. “se 

Future trends in agriculture will, in 
the main, be favorable to farmers. The 
most difficult problem to solve will be 
that of young men who wish to enter 


upon the business as owner-operators;s ~~ 


High-priced land and equipment will, 
call for a greater investment than previ- 
ous generations have been called upon to 
make. In 1900, land averaged in price 
$19.82 per acre; in the future it will be 
very much higher and farms will be larg- 
er. The investment in equipment at the 
turn of the century was $.89 per acre; 
now, in the Cotton Belt $30 is the esti- 
mated requirement. If we retain the 
family-owned farm as the pattern for 
American agriculture, it will also be es- 
sential to maintain a very liberal credit 
policy in establishing our farmers of 
Tomorrow. 
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Guiding students in selecting farming 


programs 
Lloyd Dowler, State Supervisor, Carson City, Nevada 


Wirr the begin- 
ning of a new 
school year, guid- 
ing students in se- 
lecting farming 
programs becomes 
of major impor- 
tance to the teacher 
of vocational agri- 
culture. The pre- , 
liminary work of Lloyd Dowler 
calling on each 

new boy in the program should have 
been done prior to enrollment in the fall. 
This, of course, is vital to successful pro- 
gram planning since it is necessary to 
have the cooperation of the boy’s parents 
in developing this part of the work. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on ac- 
quainting the boy’s parents with the ed- 
ucational objectives to be attained by 
proper selection of enterprises for the 
farming program. 

Some teachers spend very little time in 
individual planning of the long-time pro- 
gram of supervised farming, while others 
spend four to eight weeks in developing 
rather extensive plans. Since the begin- 
ning of the school year is a normal time 
for closing out the past year’s farming 
programs that have been in operation, 
it is necessary to evaluate outcomes of the 
various enterprises and to find out why 
some have been financially successful and 
others have failed. This frequently calls 
for a revision of the farming program so 
that selection becomes a continuous proc- 
ess and not merely a first-year under- 
taking. It becomes necessary then to list 
some of the important factors to consider 
when helping the boy select his farming 
program, such as: 


Important Factors 


1. A survey of the home farm to determine 
what enterprises are included in the par- 
ent’s farming program will oftentimes be 
very helpful in guiding the boy towards 
proper selection of enterprises to include 
in his farming program. This survey will 
indicate places that may show room for 
expansion in the farming program which 
may well afford the boy an opportunity 
for growth which is of utmost importance 
in selecting the proper enterprises. How 
well this phase of the program has been 
studied by the teacher of agriculture and 
the boy may be measured in the number 
of changes required in the farming pro- 
gram during the four-year period in high 
school. 


2. Selecting the type of farming will be the 
next step in guiding the boy with his 
farming program. A careful analysis of 
the home farm survey will show what 
type of farming is being carried on at 
home and by a survey of the community 
itself it may be determined what the rel- 
ative importance of the various enter- 
prises are in realtion to size and financial 
returns. In selecting the type of farming 
to follow, information should be present- 
ed showing the relative importance of the 
various enterprises being carried on in the 
community as well as on the home farms 
of the boys in the class. These data can be 
collected by the teacher of agriculture 
and members of the class thru surveys 
made of the local community. Federal 


farming program becomes a_ burden 
rather than something of interest anc a 
challenge to the boy. Many times a boy 
will have expressed a definite desire to vet 
established in beef cattle production and 
take an unusual amount of interest in 
this type of farming. Every effort sho: !d 
be made to select the type of farming aid 
the type of enterprise the boy will be 
most interested in whenever it is practical 
to do so. The boy may already own soine 
livestock which makes it somewhat eas.er 
in determining how interested he is »y 
observing results that have been ob- 
tained. For a boy who does not indicate a 
definite preference, it seems wise to sug- 
gest a program that will fit in with the 
home farm conditions and of sufficient 
size and scope to truly challenge the boy. 
The boy who lacks a proper place for 
carrying out productive projects should 
be placed on a farm or ranch that will 
permit him to gain experience in various 
enterprises which will enable him to make 
a wise choice of farming programs as he 
gradually earns enough money to be- 
come established in farming. 

4. Economic results of each enterprise under 
consideration in the boy’s farming pro- 
gram should be studied carefully before a 
final decision is made. Here again pro- 
grams of supervised farming that have 
been completed by former students of 


Supervision prior to lambing and at lambing time is essential to successful and effec- 
tive farming by boys enrolled in vocational education. Picture shows sheep enterprise 
of Lovie Venturacci, State Star Farmer, Fallon, Nevada, 1946 


farm census records will be helpful in 
showing types of farming for a given area. 
Records compiled on former students of 
vocational agriculture will be useful in 
pointing out successful types of farming 
which have been carried on in the com- 
munity. j 

3. Consideration of the boy’s likes and dis- 
likes will need to be kept in mind and will 
undoubtedly have come in for consider- 
able discussion by this time. Quite fre- 
quently after making a careful analysis 
of the home farm setup it will be noted 
that minor enterprises are given little 
attention on the boy’s home farm. Mother 
and Dad may suggest that Johnny start 
his farming program with a few baby 
chicks or a small vegetable garden which 
may work out satisfactorily in some cases, 
but with little thought as to whether the 
boy’s major interest is in that type of a 
program. As a result, the boy loses inter- 
est if forced into such a program, and the 
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vocational agriculture will be most help- 
ful. Extension Service Economists located 
at the state colleges and universities make 
studies on cost of production figures in 
relation to various enterprises. These fig- 
ures can be obtained for most every com- 
munity and should be used frequently. 
Farming programs involving a large capi- 
tal investment should be analyzed very 
carefully and outlook charts, agriculture 
situation, and crops and market reports 
should be studied before making final de- 
cisions on including certain enterprises in 
the farming program. 

5. Does the farming program have conti- 
nuity and balance? One of the most impor- 
tant factors to consider in helping the boy 
plan his farming program is to see that he 
has productive enterprises that have follow- 
thru, or ones that can be progressively in- 
creased in size and scope from the time 
the boy is a freshman until he becomes 
successfully established in farming. Con- 
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’ pributory enterprises that will support the 
productive projects, cut down on over- 
head expenses as well as provide an extra 
source of income and distribute labor 
evenly thruout the calendar year should 
be a part of the farming program. Improve- 
ment projects should be provided in the 
farming program and need to be planned 
just as systematically as the productive 
enterprises. Improvement projects are 
those undertakings which have a ten- 
dency to improve the real-estate value of 
the farm such as land drainage, providing 
permanent pastures, landscaping, and 
construction of new buildings. Supplement- 
ary farm jobs should be set up in the farm- 
ing program. These jobs are smaller in 
size and scope than improvement pro- 
jects and are outside of those already in- 
cluded as a normal part of the student’s 
productive and improvement projects 
which are undertaken by the boy for ad- 
ditional experience or skill or for im- 
proving the efficiency of the home farm. 
A supplementary farm practice usually 
consists of a single job such as repairing 
fence, branding, culling poultry, or mow- 
ing hay. 

If such a plan is followed in assisting 
each boy in selecting his farming pro- 
gram, it will bring about fewer failures, 
less need for revision in the farming pro- 
gram from year to year, greater returns 
from farming programs, and more con- 
fidence on the part of parents and other 
people in the community in vocational 
agriculture work. It will also develop a 
systematic approach to other problems 
which the boy will encounter in future 
years, and of major importance, it will 
provide a systematic approach to achiev- 
ing the educational objectives of the voca- 
tional program. 


Apprentice teaching 
in Georgia 


(Continued from page 47) 


supervising teacher holds frequent con- 
ferences with the trainees for purposes of 
checking lesson plans, helping them to 
improve teaching techniques, and plan- 
ning activities. 

About every two weeks, a member of 
the teacher-training staff visits the center. 
On these visits, he reviews the progress 
made since the last visit, observes the ap- 
prentices’ teaching activities, provides 
constructive criticism, and helps them to 
develop plans for their work of the next 
two or three weeks. 

For the apprentice period, a travel 
allowance equal to and on the same basis 
as that of a regular teacher of agriculture 
is provided for each trainee to be used in 
travel incident to his work. 

At the end of the quarter, the work of 
the apprentice is evaluated jointly by the 
Supervising teacher and the _ teacher- 
trainer. Grades are then sent to the Uni- 
versity registrar by the teacher-trainer 
for the three courses in apprenticeship. 

As conditions change and as experience 
warrants, the apprentice program in 
Georgia is being modified. For example, 
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Introducing hybrid seed corn in the 


Ruston, Louisiana, community 
J. L. Harper, Teacher 


Using members of the F.F.A. chapter 
as ambassadors of good will as well as 
living examples, each year I set up as one 
of my objectives the establishment of at 
least one improved practice in my,com- 
munity. 

Last year while studying the job of 
selecting the kind and variety of corn to 
grow in our community, the question of 
hybrid corn was brought to the attention 
of the class by one of the members. This 
member had visited the previous summer 
in a neighboring parish where hybrid 
corn had been grown for two successive 
years. His report on what he had seen and 
the information that had been given him 
by the planter aroused the curiosity and 
interest of the class so that they wanted 
more information on the subject. 


Veterans with hybrid seed corn which 
they planted after observing results of 
the F.F.A. project 


all supervising teachers will be provided 
a workshop on the University campus for 
39 weeks before school opens. One of the 
major objectives of the workshop will be 
that of helping these supervising teachers 
to plan ways to improve the apprentice 
program in their schools. Five quarter 
hours of graduate credit will be provided 
each participant. 

Heretofore, the course in apprentice- 
ship has been the last professional course 
to be taken in the teacher-training pro- 
gram. Beginning next year, one course in 
education will be provided following ap- 
prenticeship. This course is designed to 
help the trainees to become more intelli- 
gent about the problems of program plan- 
ning and development. The experiences 
of apprenticeship will be drawn upon in 
this course. 


I divided the class into groups and each 
group was assigned work to do in order 
to secure more information on the sub- 
ject. One group secured all the available 
material for reading on the subject. An- 
other group contacted a hybrid-corn seed 
company in our state and secured a rep- 
resentative to come and explain the pro- 
duction of hybrid corn to us. One group 
obtained a short motion picture that ex- 
plained the advantages of planting hybrid 
seed corn. The other group contacted 
local seed dealers and secured their coop- 
eration. 

After reading and studying results from 
using hybrid seed, and listening to a very 
interesting and instructive discussion on 
the subject by the representative of the 
seed company, the members decided we 
should include the planting of hybrid 
corn in our list of improved farm prac- 
tices to be introduced to the community. 

Twenty-three of the members who had 
corn in their supervised farming pro- 
grams secured seed thru the local seed 
store. 

During the time the members were 
preparing the soil for planting, I visited 
each one in order to be sure the soil was 
properly prepared. Before any member 
began planting, we went to one member’s 
farm and watched him apply his fertiliz- 
er and plant the seed. I then visited the 
other members during this operation. 

Each time, thereafter, before a new 
operation was begun, I arranged my 
supervisory visits so that each member 
would be contacted and a complete un- 
derstanding reached about how the op- 
eration was to be carried out. 

All the members of the chapter and I 
visited one farm during the harvesting of 
the crop and assisted in harvesting and 
weighing the yield off two acres of hybrid 
corn and one acre of open-pollinated 
corn, which was being used as a check 
plot. 

Following the harvest, members of our 
classes prepared an educational exhibit 
showing the advantages of growing hy- 
brid corn over the open-pollinated vari- 
eties usually grown in our community. 
After compiling the results of the tests, 
we found that they had produced an aver- 
age of 13.8 bushels of corn per acre more 
than that which would have been pro- 
duced had the regular community prac- 
tice been followed. 

. This improved practice has aroused 
more interest in our community than any 
we have introduced in several years. 

Hereafter we are going to put forth 
every effort to have a very large acreage 
of corn planted to hybrids. We expect to 
have this improved practice established 
in our community in a short while so that 
we Can turn our attention to other enter- 
prises which will help to make our com- 
munity a more worthwhile and self-sus- 
taining one. 
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Achievement of high-school students in animal husbandry 


Tue purpose be- 
hind this study was 
to check the use of 
standardized tests 
in agriculture as a 
measure of high- 
school students 
achievement in the 
animal husbandry 
course. The data 
were collected dur- 
ing the school year 
of 1943-44. Seven- 
teen instructors of 


course in South Dakota 


Clinton R. Wiseman*, South Dakota State College, Brookings 


Clinton R. Wiseman 


student having three scores—a mental 
ability score and Form A and a Form B 
agriculture test scores. Predominantly, 
the boys were sophomores in high school. 
All were studying animal husbandry that 
year. Seventy-six percent of these boys 
were from farm homes. 


Table*1. Ability and Achievement of the 
Group 


(149 Students) 


Mental Test Scores Agriculture Test Scores 


vocational agriculture in South Dakota 
had high-school classes in animal hus- 
bandry that year and all cooperated. 
Prof. R. R. Bentley, then at South Dakota 
State College, set up the study, gathered 
and tabulated the data and made a re- 
port. The present writer has utilized cer- 
tain of the tabulations of Professor Bent- 
ley and included certain other compari- 
sons and data for this report. Probably no 
teacher of high-school agriculture would 
claim that a standardized test in agricul- 
ture is adequate to evaluate fully the prog- 
ress of the individual boys in a depart- 
ment for the department as a whole. 
Doubtless many would agree that such 
test results might be one valuable means 
in such an evaluation. 


Testing Procedures 

Two sets of tests were administered. 
The Henmon-Nelson Mental Ability Tests 
were given in the winter with the purpose 
of learning the mental ability scores of the 
boys who took the agriculture tests. The 
mental ability scores form a valuable 
background for interpreting the agricul- 
ture scores and gains. The Deyoe Tests 
for Understandings and Problem-Solving 
in Agriculture (Animal Husbandry) 
Forms A and B were given in the fall and 
in the spring. 

The purpose of the animal husbandry 
tests was to get beginning and end test 
scores in animal husbandry as the boys 
took the course. The Deyoe tests, dealing 
with various phases of animal husbandry, 
are likely well-known with the specific 
purposes indicated by the test title. The 
17 instructors administered the tests and 
sent in the unchecked papers. The scoring 
and tabulating were done at the college. 
At the end, a report was made to each 


(1.Q.s) 


(Form A) 


a 95.2 
Median 102.1 
qs 110.6 


a 99.5 
Median 120.1 
qs 136.4 


Mean 103.1 
SDofMean 12.2 


Mean 122.3 
SDofMean 24.3 


For mental ability, there is presented a 
fairly normal distribution. For the agri- 
culture test scores, the distribution is 
skewed somewhat at the upper end of the 
scale and there is a wide range. These 
data are for the whole state group. No 
one class, of course, showed such wide 
variations. However, some classes did 
show considerable variation and such 
variability always complicates the learn- 
ing situation. 

The analysis of the results is made in 
the full report under six main headings. 
In this article three of these analyses are 
briefly reported. 


A. General Analysis 


The gains were found for each student 
by subtracting his Form A test score 
from Form B test score. For the whole 
group these were 122 points, 129 points, 
and 7 points respectively. On the whole, 
the gains are disappointingly low for the 
South Dakota students. Roughly, one- 
third of them made rather good gains, 
one-third made small gains, and one- 


third had either the same score or losses. 


As probable reasons for the grouped low 
gains, these are offered: (a) The interval 
between Form A and Form B was five 
months. Approximately a full year or 


nine months would have served better. 
(b) As Bentley comments, the tests with 
considerable emphasis on dairy animals 
and less on beef animals do not fit well 
the objectives of vocational agriculture 
in South Dakota. (c) The test emphasizes 
problem-solving procedures much more 
strongly than South Dakota instructors 
generally do. This is not a criticism of the 
tests. 


B. 1.Q. As a Factor 


With the mental scores at hand, natur- 
ally one is interested in the performance 
and gains of students on different mental 
levels. 

The first thing to notice is that the 
ability groups performed (achievement) 
at quite different levels. 

The next thing to notice is that the 
gains made are about the same for each 
group. The performance levels of the 
groups are 15 to 17 points difference for 
two groups but the gains for each group 
were practically half that number of 
points, 7 to 8. 

Somehow we rather judge that the 
brighter students in the group learn 
more than the less able. In this study, the 
brighter group knew more or, on this 
test, showed greater facility in working 
the problems, but they did not, in the 
allotted time, learn more. 

Another analysis was made in terms of 
the size of the Form A test scores. By this 
tabulation the low one-fourth of the stu- 
dents on the initial score made the high- 
est gains and the high one-fourth of the 
students on the initial score made the 
least gains, in fact, this group suffered a 
small loss. The very top student made a 
rather small gain as compared to his 
initial score. 


C. Performance in Separate Schools 


The group at any given school is the 
instructional unit even tho the teacher 
does give some individual help. The in- 
sturctor is interested to know how his 

(Continued on page 58) 


Table Il. Mean Achievement Scores and Gains by High, Middle, and Low |. Q. Groups 


Mental Ability Groups 


Mental Ability 


Achievement Scores 


Mean Mean 


(I. Q.s) Form A Form B 
Top one-fourth 
Middle half 


Low one-fourth 


Mean I. Q. 


117.2 
103.7 
87.3 


cooperating department. In all, 149 stu- 
dents are reported in these tables; each 


137.7 
122.4 
105.0 


144.7 
129.2 
113.0 


*Formerly teacher-trainer in agricultural education. 
Now head of education department. 
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‘Future Formiars ‘of Ainasice 


Chapter encourages rural boys and girls 
to attend high school 


Glenn E. Thoeny, Teacher, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


EpucaTIon of rural youth has be- 
come a much-discussed subject among the 
members of the Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
chapter of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica since our members discovered that 
Dodge County ranks fourth lowest in the 
state in the number of rural boys and girls 
attending high school. 

When confronted with results of a sur- 
vey published by the state Office of Edu- 
cation showing the county’s low educa- 
tional ranking, despite the fact it is one 
of the richest and most productive coun- 
ties in the state, the F.F.A. chapter mem- 
bership decided they could do something 
to remedy the deplorable situation. 

Early in 1946 the F.F.A. president 
appointed a committee to check the pos- 
sibilities of action. This committee of 
several F.F.A. officers and myself met 
with the superintendent of schools and 
the high-school principal, to discuss the 
feasibility of putting on a campaign to 
encourage rural youth to attend high 
school. 


Eighth-Grade Visiting Day 


The result of this meeting brought 
forth plans for an eighth grade visiting 
day to be sponsored by the F.F.A. chap- 
ter. Four F.F.A. committee members, 
Principal Shields and I, met with the 
county superintendent of schools, and 
discussed our intentions. Mr. Cravillion 
furnished us with a complete list of all the 
rural and parochial schools in our area 
with the names and addresses of all 
eighth-grade students. 

Jack Larson, F.F.A. vice-president, 
was appointed general chairman for the 
event. Letters were sent to all eighth 
graders and to their teachers, telling 
them of our plans and the program that 
was being arranged for them. The co- 
operation of the entire high school was 
enlisted to help make the day a success. 
Fifty-five eighth graders attended this 
first visiting day in 1946. Thirty-five of 
these students are now attending high 
school, 

This year plans for our second visiting 
day were begun in January. Letters were 
sent to 81 eighth graders in 23 schools. 
Letters also were sent to teachers asking 
them to report the number of their stu- 
dents who planned to attend our visiting 
day on April 28. 

The returns from the schools indicated 
that transportation would be needed for 
more than 60 students. Transportation 

Toutes were planned and F.F.A. mem- 
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bers drove their own cars to bring the 
eighth graders in to our school. 

The day’s activities began with 75 
visiting eighth graders assembling in the 
agriculture room where they were wel- 
comed by Superintendent Kellog, Mr. 
Shields, and myself. The girls were then 
conducted to the home economics de- 
partment where they watched several 
demonstrations by members of the home 
economics classes. The boys viewed dem- 
onstrations in soils, milk testing, and 
carpentry put on by members of the 
classes in vocational agriculture. 

The visitors were then assigned in 
groups of five to guides who conducted 
them on a tour of all the classes and shops 
where they saw genuine class activities 
taking place. Noon luncheon was served 


tures of many of the agricultural students 
and their supervised farming programs. 
Work carried on by the home economics 
department was described in articles and 
pictures. Action pictures of shopwork, 
class activities, athletic teams, bands, and 
glee clubs, were printed in the bulletin 
with articles describing each organiza- 
tion and its activities. Advertising by 
local business firms on the last three 
pages helped defray the cost of printing. 

Articles were written by the super- 
intendent, principal, home economics 
teacher and myself stressing the need for 
rural boys and girls to get a high-school 
education. Testimonials were written by 
several prominent businessmen as to why 
they thought rural people needed a 
high-school education. Farm parents of 
children who had attended high school 
gave their reasons why they sent their 
children to school. 


Attend School Activities 


The final events of the day’s activities 
were a track meet with a neighboring 
high school and a dance recital by mem- 
bers of the. girls’ physical education 
classes. The visiting students were then 
transported back to their respective 
schools by 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The results of questionnaires filled out 
by the visitors showed that 29 boys and 


Left to right—Richard Grebel, freshman F.F.A. member; Clyde Shields, high-school 
principal; and Glenn Thoeny, vocational agriculture instructor, passing out the Rural 
School Bulletin to visiting eighth graders . 


to all the visitors by the Future Home- 
makers of America. 

After the lunch hour a 45-minute pro- 
gram of entertainment was furnished by 
the high-school band, glee clubs, F.F.A. 
members, and other students of the high 
school. Following this, course outlines 
and schedules were distributed, and 
helpful hints on making out a program of 
courses were given by the superintend- 
ent. A copy of the school paper and the 
Yearbook were given each student. 

One of the most important things, in 
my estimation, was the distribution of a 
special rural school bulletin, published 
by members of the journalism class and 
printed by the printing department of the 
high school. 

The 16-page bulletin contained pic- 


26 girls plan to attend high school this 
fall. Seven, were undecided, four will 
attend neighboring high schools, and 12 
had no plans for further education. 

In my estimation, the annual visiting 
day is doing very much to encourage 
farm boys and girls in our area to avail 
themselves of the educational opportu- 
nities that are available to them. In rural 
areas, such as in Dodge County, where 
high-school attendance is shunned by 
many boys and girls, we must look at it 
from a businessman’s viewpoint; that is, 
we cannot sell our product, which in our 
case is education, unless we advertise. 

The department of vocational agricul- 
ture at Beaver Dam, the F.F.A. chapter, 
and the entire school, are doing their best 
to sell education in rural Dodge County. 
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Veterans help keep forests green 


J. BYRON ROCKWELL, Teacher, Lacrosse, Virginia 


VETERANS, in an on-the-job-training- 
in-agriculture class at Lacrosse, Virginia, 
have organized a ‘“‘Keep Virginia Green” 
crew with a 100 percent membership. 
They are the first of such veterans’ groups 
to organize thus with the hope and de- 
termination to keep forest fires from doing 
damage on their own farms and upon 
the farms of their neighbors. 

These veterans of World War II have 
been studying forestry under the leader 
ship of J. Byron Rockwell. They have 
been aided in this study by moving pic- 
tures from the Forestry Department and 
by trained technicians from the county, 


district, and state forestry departments. 
In addition to the regular classroom 
work, field trips have been taken to the 
nearby forests and wood lots for firsthand 
instruction in the principles of forestry 
culture and harvesting. Emphasis has 
been placed upon methods of removing 
ripe and defective timber, the protection 
and retention of the choice, thrifty, un- 
ripe trees and the necessity of making 
provision for the immediate and con- 
tinuing reproduction of desirable tree 
species. There has been constant refer- 
ence and instruction in the latest methods 
of fire fighting and fire prevention. 

In organizing their “Keep Virginia 
Green” crew, these young men realize 
that fire is the No. 1 enemy of the forest. 
It destroys many of the large trees and 
all of the small young trees. It weakens 
the trees left so that they become more 
susceptible to harm from insects and tree 
diseases. Fire also does inestimable dam- 
age by ruining the humus soil, soil bac- 
teria and earthworms, by destroying nests 
and their young life, and laying waste to 
both food and cover for wildlife. Often 
fire causes the loss of human life, results 
in soil erosion and floods, silts up streams, 
clogs reservoirs, cripples power plants, 
and does much general property damage. 

The members of this group who fought 
in Europe were impressed with the great 


love and care that the peoples of the 
various countries had for their soil and 
forests. We have found that here in the 
Lacrosse community over half of our 
land is wooded. It is our desire to care 
for this forest land so that it may be 
utilized to the greatest advantage. By 
using good forestry methods the timber 
crop will be one of the most important 
crops each veteran will have on his farm. 
In organizing the “Keep Virginia Green” 
crew, these young veterans feel that they 
are beginning to take their place in their 
community and are rendering a real 
worth while community service. 


In an effort to stimulate interest in 
keeping good farm records, the National 
Farm Loan and Production Credit As- 
sociations in West Virginia each year 
sponsor a contest on a county and asso- 
ciation territory basis for all students of 
vocational agriculture. 


During the past year, more than 2,000 
F.F.A. members in West Virginia com- 
peted in a state-wide farm- and home- 
improvement contest. The annual con- 
test is designed to conserve soil, forests, 
wild life, and fish, and to improve the 
appearance of the farm and home. 


The F.F.A. chapter at Powell, Wyo- 
ming, owns farm equipment valued in 
excess of $3,000. Major items added to 
the cooperative machinery pool during 
the past year include an Overland 
scraper, posthole digger, fresno, two-way 
plow, cement mixer, mowing machine, 
and a bean cutter. 


Allen Lee has been appointed assistant 
state supervisor of agricultural education 
in Oregon. Last year Mr. Lee served as 
president of the Oregon Agricultural 
Teachers’ Association and also as presi- 
dent of the state vocational association. 


Achievement of high- 


school students in 
animal husbandry 


(Continued from page 56) 


group did and how the individuals per- 
formed. The analysis of results in terms 
of the local groups shows varying resu!ts, 
Without additional data on the local 
situation and the group there, it would 
likely be unfair to judge the work of the 
instructor or the work of the department 
on these test results. 

School B with 12 boys in the class with 
average I. Q.s of 103 made a 30.0 point 
gain on the tests. School Y with 7 boys 
in the class with average I. Q. of 109 
showed a nine-point loss. School X with 
a group of boys averaging 111 I. Q. 
made a very good initial score but showed 
a 13 point loss. Another school with 107 
average I. Q. made a 38 point gain. 


Conclusions 


Concerning the departments com- 
pared, these conclusions are warranted: 

1. Schools with high average mental 
ability made rather high initial test 
scores but showed rather smail gains and 
two showed losses. 

2. Schools with the highest average 
initial scores made rather small gains. 

3. The best gains were made by schools 
where the initial scores were somewhat 
average. 


Summary Statements 


1. There was a wide variation in the in- 
itial agriculture test scores. Many stu- 
dents made better initial scores than 
others made final scores. 

2. About one-third of the group made 
substantial gains, one-third made small 
gains, and one-third had the same score 
or registered losses. 

3. In this study the mental ability of 
the students ranged from 79 to 131 with 
a mean of 103. 

4. There was a sizable correlation be- 
tween mental ability and initial score 
(Form A) of about .48. 

5. Mental ability seemed to operate 
strongly as a factor for high initial scores. 

6. For the South Dakota group, Part 
IV of the test proved hardest (lowest per- 
centage of possible points made) and the 
gains on Part IV were the largest. 

7. Part III of the test proved to be 
easiest and the gains made on Part II 
were the smallest. 

8. The best gains were made by schools 
where the initial scores of that group 
were somewhat average. 

9. A full period of approximately nine 
months between the initial test and final 
test should be used rather than the five- 
month interval reported here. 


Ten members of the Troy, Ohio, 
F.F.A. chapter have purchased 1,850 
trees from the Ohio Division of Forestry 
to be used in reforestation projects. 
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